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Novello, Ewer and Co. 
Symphony, No. 5 (The Reformation). Composed in the 
year 1830 by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Op. 107. 
Full score. 
A great instrumental score may be compared to an 
elaborate picture, on an extended canvas, in which the 
leading features of a noble primary conception are sur- 
rounded and enhanced by innumerable details and all 
varieties and shades of colour. In a grand orchestral 
work, as in a great painting, the leading idea is to a cer- 
tain extent, independent, in the one case of varied 
instrumental effects, as in the other of diversity of colour ; 
and this is proved by the facility with which it can be 
transferred to other modes of realisation — the one to 
pianoforte arrangement, the other to an engraving or 
photograph — answering almost to the translation of a 
literary work into a foreign language. But an orchestral 
work of a great composer, or a picture by a great painter, 
has an unmistakable identification with its original form 
of expression — the ideas and leading features have a 
specially appropriate association with the form in which 
they were first clothed, which association is revived 
after hearing, or seeing, in an adapted shape. Take the 
commencement of the symphony now referred to — how 
admirable is the effect of the opening prelude with its 
organ-like diatonic progressions, given to the violas, 
violoncellos, and basses, and one bassoon ; the wind 
instruments gradually augmenting like the addition of 
stop after stop by the organist, till the sudden interrupting 
burst of brass instruments, followed by a resumption of 
the beautiful streaming preludial passage so suggestive of 
tranquil Cathedral twilight. In the midst of this calm pre 
paratory music, how wondrous the entry of those detached 
phrases of the old Church melody, ringing out in the pro- 
minent tones of wood and brass wind instruments, sug- 
gestive of the rites of Roman Catholic worship. After this 
introduction (in D major), so full of holy calm, how sublime 
the stormy and impetuous Allegro confuoco, (in D minor) 
in which the strife and passion of religious contest 
(the fiercest of all contentions) are painted with the 
power of a Michael Angelo, the deep shadows of a 
Eembrandt, and a Titian's mastery over colour. How full 
of poetry and sadness that deeply touching wail of the 
melodic episode of eight bars, which occurs and recurs in 
the midst of this stormy movement, like the commiserating 
anguish of some angel beholding from afar that fierce 
conflict of religious hate which, while lamenting, it is yet 
powerless to prevent. What masterly contrasts of effect 
in the alternate and combined use of stringed and wind 
instruments, the passages for each having that impress of 
special fitness which, as already implied, in the orchestral 
works of the great masters proves that the thought 
originated with distinct reference to the particular mode 
of expression adopted. The grandeur of conception, the 
prolonged sustaining power, and coherent thought through- 
out all its contrasted and varied effects, render this Allegro 
such a movement as scarcely any other composer, excepting 
Beethoven, could have produced. What a touch of 
consummate art, too, in the close with the old ecclesiastical 
cadence, terminating with the bare fifth : the omission of 
the third giving that effect of severity and indefiniteness 
so peculiarly characteristic of the style of the grand com- 
posers of Catholic service music — for it must be borne in 
mind that in this first movement the colouring of the 
old faith is the predominant feature, notwithstanding 
the strife that is going on significant of the coming change. 
The following Allegro vivace, in B flat, stands in the place 
of the usual Scherzo, and has been most improperly so 
called in several concert programmes. Mendelssohn was 
too thoughtful a writer to introduce either a movement, or 
its title, of such levity in a work of so serious a character, 
and intended for performance on so solemn an occasion as 
that of the German celebration of the anniversary of the 
establishment of Lutheranism. The movement now 
referred to has, perhaps, less evident relation to any 



distinct purpose associated with the main design, than any 
other portion of the Symphony. Its chief object was 
probably to serve as a relief, by its comparative brightness 
and tranquil cheerfulness, to the general serious tone ot 
the work — and admirably does it serve this purpose, 
coming like a ray of sunshine and hope across the gloomy 
grandeur and awful sublimity of its surroundings. The 
delicate grace and gentle piquancy of the leading subject, 
first given out by flutes and clarinets, is exquisitely 
relieved by the subsidiary theme suddenly appearing in 
the key of G major, led to by the reiteration of the third 
of the original key forming a dominant for this harmonic 
transition. The vocal suavity of the cantabile phrases of 
this new subject, (which may be considered as serving the 
purpose of the usual trio of the Scherzo or Minuet) given 
to the oboes moving in thirds, and doubled, an octave 
lower, by the violins, accompanied by pizzicato basses ; 
with the gentle fluttering of the brief incidental shakes 
on the dominant and tonic notes alternating between the 
first flute and the violas — the subsidiary exquisite phrase 
given to the violas and violoncellos, with the moving 
accompaniment in quavers for the violins giving increased 
animation, the shakes occurring with greater frequency 
and in octaves, leading to a return to the commencing 
theme, like the usual Da capo of Minuet or Scherzo ; 
the new feature occurring near the close of a short melodic 
phrase, first for clarinet and bassoon in octaves, and after- 
wards for the stringed instruments — a brief strain of 
exquisitely tender melancholy that comes almost like a 
rebuke for the previous cheerfulness in the midst of such 
solemn associations — the charm of all these combined 
and varied beauties has caused the movement to be 
almost invariably encored. The following Andante (in 
G- minor) although neither so long or so elaborately 
developed as the Adagio Religioso of the Lobgesang 
Symphony, is replete with a similar combination of 
religious elevation and pathetic sentiment, expressed in 
a lovely continuous stream of melody, given almost 
exclusively to the first violins, with occasional intermittent 
phrases for the principal wind instruments. Let the 
student remark the exquisite and unexpected effect of the 
sudden progression to the key of E flat (page 113 of the 
full score) — anything more beautiful of the kind can 
scarcely be found in the whole range of musical art. 
How infinitely pathetic too is the lamenting wail of the 
closing cadence, the diminished seventh on F sharp 
resolving into the key of G major. How original too the 
effect of the prolonged final bass note continuing until the 
announcement, by the first flute unaccompanied, of the 
commencing strain of that grand old Lutheran chorale, 
" Ein' feste burg ist unser Gott" — the well-known watch- 
word of religious liberty in Protestant Germany. Not 
only is the use of this chorale in the Reformation Symphony 
more historically and poetically appropriate than Meyer- 
beer's introduction of it, on French ground, in his opera 
Les Huguenots, but it is treated and elaborated by Men- 
delssohn with an amount of genius and science never 
approached by Meyerbeer. A true stroke of genius is the 
mode by which Mendelssohn has first indicated the per- 
vading theme of the final movement of his Reformation 
Symphony. The struggle between the two contending 
creeds is not yet ended — although the climax is approach- 
ing, Lutheranism has only just asserted its independence, 
and is but gradually gaining belief and recognition. How 
happy then the idea of faintly heralding the dawn of the 
new faith by the unsupported gentle accents of a single 
flute breathing forth the first phrase of the symbolical 
hymn ; the following strains gathering strength by the 
gradual accession of one after another of the band of 
wood wind instruments ; followed by the addition of the 
more strident tones of the horns, trumpets and trombones, 
till the sublime harmony peals forth like the full tones of 
the grandest of Church organs in multitudinous assertion 
of triumphant religious belief. Still further contest how- 
ever is at hand — the close of the chorale leads into an 
Allegro vivace in G major, six-eight time, the agitated 
character of which evidently indicates fresh opposition 
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and strife. The syncopated sfonandi on the lowest note 
of first and second violins, the rapid and incessant triplet 
passages for violas and violoncellos gradually increasing 
in power and mounting upwards, with detached phrases 
of the chorale ringing out in the clear penetrating 
notes of the wind instruments, altogether rising to a climax 
of ever increasing excitement and interest, lead to the 
concluding portion of the Symphony — a noble Allegro 
maestoso of length and importance fully comparable to the 
grand principal movement at the commencement of the 
work. This final allegro bursts forth with a grand unison 
passage for all the instruments, ascending with the intervals 
of the chord of D major through two bars, and then 
merging into some most masterly writing, in which 
jubilant triumph is chastened by religious feeling and 
dignified thought. A momentary close on the tonic har- 
mony, introduces the announcement of a stately fugal 
subject, similar to that used by the composer in his Elijah, 
in the chorus, " Be not afraid " (at the phrase " Though 
thousands languish "). This, with a florid counter-subject, is 
wrought with a power and mastery, and a variety of effect 
in which Mendelssohn has frequently proved himself to 
have approached nearer to Sebastian Bach than any other 
composer. A close on the dominant introduces an 
episodical subject which is repeated several times — a 
jubilant piece of harmony for the whole wind band, the 
plain simplicity of which comes with admirable contrast 
of effect after the involutions and elaborations of the 
previous contrapuntal writing. This is re-echoed by the 
stringed band ; both together rising, in a climax of 
triumphant grandeur, to a close on the dominant ; when, 
as if by a sudden revulsion of feeling, the thought of 
victory and joy being absorbed in the melancholy con- 
templation of those sad episodes which attend all religious 
strife, we come to the third and fourth phrases of the chorale 
in unison for violoncellos and first bassoon, answered by 
the following strains of the hymn given to the first 
clarinet ; accompanied by staccato chords for violins and 
tenors ; the final phrase, with prolongations, leading to a 
resumption of the earlier theme of the movement, 
followed by the fugal subject already referred to, this time 
given out by the first violins and the countersubject by 
the basses ; again developing some masterly and vigorous 
contrapuntal treatment, with some sequential passages for 
the first violins of great beauty. At a recurrence of the 
fugal theme, for the second violins, with florid counterpoint 
in unison passages for tenors and basses, the chorale is 
introduced by oboes, clarinets, horns, and trombones, 
in octaves, the majestic march of the prolonged notes 
of which, in contrast with the elaboration of the 
distinct and independent fugal writing for the stringed 
band, form a combination of simple sublimity and grandeur, 
with scientific yet transparently clear treatment, that is 
unexampled in orchestral music. The only instance 
analogous to it is the passage in Spohr's " Power of sound," 
(the third division of the Symphony) where he treats an 
old church melody (" Ambrosianiseher Lobgesang ") with 
similar subsidiary fugal elaborations. Admirable, however, 
as this movement is, it cannot compare, either in beauty 
or science, with that previously referred to. A recurrence 
of the stately piece of simple harmony in clear four-bar 
phrases, previously heard, with the peculiar rhythmical 
effect of the interpolated half bar, leads to one of those 
exquisite streams of ascending melody by which Men- 
delssohn so frequently introduces his climaxes — in this 
instance, after some arpeggio passages for the stringed 
instruments in contrary motion with a gradual crescendo, 
consisting of the first two phrases of the chorale alone, 
in lengthened notes for all the instruments in unison for the 
first five bars; then harmonised in chords of simple diatonic 
beauty, closing with a plain cadence ; and terminating, in 
strains of pure religious expression, a work which is 
as unique in form and conception as it is transcendent in 
musical beauty and masterly execution : the special 
title and character of which were merely viewed by the 
composer as the vehicle for effects of strong contrast in 
musical thought — the absence of all sectarian feeling 



having been sufficiently proved, by his withdrawing the 
work from its intended public performance on account ot 
the dissensions which arose between the Catholics and 
Protestants of Saxony at the period of its completion. 

Sonata in O minor for the Pianoforte. (Op. 105). Sonata 
in B flat. (Op. 106). By F. Mendelssohn Baktboldy. 
These compositions, just published, form Nos. 34 and 35 
of the posthumous works, second series, of the great com- 
poser whose genius appears to have been as inexhaustible 
as it was comprehensive and varied. The recent relaxation 
of the prohibition which so long sealed up many fine 
works left by Mendelssohn, among others the noble 
Symphon}* above referred to, has already given forth 
some compositions such as we could have had from no 
living source, and such as will always be prized even in 
comparison with the best of the great master's previously 
published works. In the Musical Times for March, we 
noticed the admirable " Etudes " and " Preludes," and 
now we have two pieces of more extended form. The 
Sonata in G- minor, dated " August 18, 1821," was com- 
posed when Mendelssohn was twelve years old — at which 
early age he was an accomplished pianist, and conversant 
with the best works of the musical classics. In his 
pianoforte studies lie had the advantage of the tuition of 
Louis Berger, himself a pupil of Clementi, some reflection 
of whose style we can trace in the Sonata now referred 
to. The theme of the opening allegro, although simple, 
is clearly defined and well marked, leading to some 
effective triplet passages for each hand alternately, and 
closing the first pait in the orthodox relative major. 
The second part introduces a new feature in a phrase 
somewhat resembling the passage which immediately 
follows the theme of the first allegro of M ozart's Symphony 
in D (that without a minuet). This is mixed up with 
fragments of the principal subject, leading to a recurrence 
of the same in its original entirety. The second part is 
repeated according to the now obsolete rule of the old 
sonata quartet, and symphony ; leaving a fewbars,however, 
as a kind of coda for the termination of the first movement. 
As might be expected in so juvenile a work, the slow 
movement (an adagio) is marked by less power than the 
other portions of the Sonata. Still it lias considerable 
grace, and contains some of those forms of arpeggio 
passages (for the right hand) which Mendelssohn after- 
wards so largely developed, and so happily used in his 
pianoforte music. The final movement, a presto in the 
true sonata style of the best of the old pianoforte writers, 
is sustained with much impulse and great brightness ot 
character, notwithstanding the key in which it is written. 
The Sonata is not only interesting in itself, but valuable 
as a specimen of the marvellous precocity of the com- 
poser's boyish powers. 

The Sonata in B flat, dated " Berlin, May 31, 1827," 
naturally exhibits a large advance, in power of 
thought and construction on the previous work. In 
this instance the composer was eighteen, a juvenile age, 
but he had already composed his Otett in E flat, and his 
Quintett in A, for stringed instruments, his Overture to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, and other works which 
have long since taken a permanent place in association 
with similar productions of Mozart and Beethoven. The 
Sonata in B flat, then, naturally shows that expansion of 
thought and increase of power which an interval of six 
years would bring to a mind whose course was always 
onward and upward. The first movement, an Allegro 
vivace, starts with a subject of bold and vigorous charac- 
ter full of impulse and animation, followed by some 
amplifications and passage writing abounding in life and 
motion, and leading to a modulation into G major com- 
mencing with a recurrence of the first and principal theme 
of the .movement, which is succeeded by the secondary 
subject or episode in that key instead of the orthodox 
dominant; a charming cantabile phrase, somewhat re- 
minding us of the exquisite second subject in Beethoven's 
overture " Ooriolan " The opening of the second part 
of the first-movement of the Sonata (that crucial test of 



